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LIFE OF VIEGIK 



PuBLius VmaiLius Maeo was born at Andes, now 
Piteoli, a small village near Mantua, on the 15th 
of October, b.o. 70. His mother was called Maia ; 
his father possessed a small estate, which he 
himself cultivated. The poet was educated at 
Cremona, Mediolanum (now Milan), and Naples, 
where he learnt Qreek imder a Bithynian, called 
Parthenius ; and he was also instructed at Eome 
by Sjron, an Epicurean. His education was of a 
high order, as is evidenced by his writings. His 
health was feeble, and he suffered much from 
weak digestion and an asthmatic affection; and 
the Emperor Augustus, whose patronage both 
Yirgil and his friend Horace, who was afflicted 
with sore eyes, enjoyed, is reported to have jocu- 
larly remarked that, when in their company, he 
sat between sighs and tears. Yirgil was not a 
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Boman citizen until he was more than twenty 
years of age, as the ** Transpadani " did not enjoy 
that privilege until b.o. 49. He wrote some of 
his minor works, such as the " Oiris," " Oulex," 
and *'Moretum," in the retirement of his farm. 
After the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, 
by Marcus Antonius and Octavianus, as Augustus 
was then called, b.o. 42, the yictorious generals, 
in order to redeem their promise of distributing 
land to the soldiers, dispossessed the previous 
occupiers, and as the soldiers were quartered in 
the district of Mantua and Cremona, Yirgil was 
one of the sufferers. By the advice of Asinius 
Pollio, a celebrated historian, founder of the first 
library in Borne, and friend of Augustus, he 
applied to the Emperor for restitution of his land, 
and the application was successfiil. Yirgil, like 
Horace, enjoyed the patronage of Maecenas; in- 
deed, Horace was introduced by Virgil to him. 
The '^ Georgics " are his most finished production,* 
and were written at the suggestion of Meecenas. 
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The "-^neid" is the longest of his works, and 
was not published till after his death; and, ex- 
cellent as it is, probably his fame rests chiefly on 
the "Georgics." He died b.c. 19, at Brundisium, 
now Brindisi, nearly fifty-one years of age. His 
remains were transferred to Naples, and his tomb 
is on the road from Naples to Puteoli, now Poz- 
zuoli. He left a considerable property and a 

t 

house on the Esquiline Hill, near the Gardens of 
Meecenas, and his heirs were his half-brother, 
Valerius Proculus, Augustus, Msecenas, Lucius 
Varius, and Plotius Lucca. He was liberal, taU 
in stature, dark-complexioned, rustic in appear- 
ance, modest and retiring, and, considering the 
age in which he lived, he was a signal instance 
of purity of character; was also amiable, good- 
tempered, and singularly free from envy and 
meanness of mind. His prosperity was, with the 
single exception of health, remarkable, as he en- 
joyed not only the friendship of a haughty and 
exclusive aristocracy, and the notice of the most 
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vi LIFE OF VIRGIL. 

accomplislied men of his day, but his fame was 
established while he lived and cherished after his 
death with the most affectionate remembrance; 
and his works became school-books, and, so to 
speak, Jumsehold words^ before the death of Au- 
gustus, and continued such for centuries afber. 
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INTEODUCTION 

TO 

THE POUETH GEOEGIO OF VIEGIL. 



Ik tlie Fourth Georgic, ostensibly a treatise on 
the habits of bees, and the proper method of 
keeping them, there are two digressions; one of 
about thirty lines, containing a brief account of 
Yirgil's visit to an old gardener at Tarentum, and 
the other of about two hundred and fifty lines, 
i.e.f nearly half the entire treatise, detaiKng the 
Eastern custom of breeding bees out of the car- 
cases of cattle, and inferring that its origin may 
be found in the story of Aristsdus, as the digression 
is commonly called. This story quite distinguishes 
the Fourth Georgic from the dry and didactic 
character that the other three are more or less 
marked by, and affords signal evidence of Virgil's 
great poetical skill in the way of narrative. 
AristsBus was believed to be a son of Apollo and 
the Nereid Cyrene. Besides teaching men the 
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INTRODUCTION. 



proper method of keeping bees, lie is supposed to 
have explained to them the treatment of milk, 
and to have first planted olive-trees. The Fourth 
Georgic also contains the fd.mous episode of 
Orpheus and Eurydice ; so that there would seem 
to be quite enough to interest the general reader 
of poetry, in case he could meet with a translation 
that fairly represented Virgil's style and meaning; 
but good translations are by no means the easy 
things to write that some seem to believe them 
to be. The late Professor Conington's Notes have 
thrown so much new light on the Oeorgics that 
a fresh translation may not be unnecessary, and 
the Author has endeavoured to give a close and 
faithful rendering of the original by carefully 
consulting those Notes and adopting any expres- 
sions which he found suitable to the translation. 

It is believed that the novel feature of illus- 
trations from an approved work like Bich's 
"Antiquities" will be found very serviceable 
to readers, whether acquainted with classics or 
not. 
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And next the dew-bom honey, boon divine, 
Shall be my theme. Do thou, dear patron* mine, 
Smile on this work as thou didst smile on those.f 
I will in order all the wondrous shows 
A tiny realm presents to thee describe — 
A nation's character, its tastes, each tribe. 
Its battles, and its high-souPd gen'rals' might. 
Toil spent on a slight theme : although not slight 
The glory, if but Phoebus will regard 
The poet's pray'r, nor baleful pow'r retard 
His genius, j; First, then, take care to find 
A fit place for the hive, J where no rough wind 
E'er blows : for wind, when home their food bees 

bear, 
Delays them. Let no wanton kids be there ; 

'^ Maecenas was the patron of Virgil and Horace, 
t The let, 2nd, and 3rd Georgioe. 
X See lUuBtrations 1 and 2 on page 7, and 7 on page 8. 
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No sheep to crush the flow'rs, no kine to shake 
The dew off, straying o'er the plain, and break 
The rising blade of grass. Ne'er let within 
Bees' treasure-cells the eft, with speckled skin 
And scaly back, be seen. Let there be no 
Destructive bird ; no m^rops, bees' feU foe ; 

No Procne,* with her breast by blood-stain'd 

hand 
All scor'd : for they through all the flow'ry land 

Destruction spread, and in their beaks the bees, 

Eich dainties for their cruel nestlings seize 

E'en as they fly. Let limpid streams abound, 

And quiet pools close by the hive, edg'd round 

With moss : be there a brooklet winding through 

The mead : the palm, the stately olive, too. 

To shade the, entrance to their home, that so 

\ When now the queen-bees, newly-chosen, go 

* Procne was a mythical daughter of Pandion, King of Athens, 
Bister of Philomela, aild wife of Tereua, a Khig of Thraco. Procne 
killed her son Itys, and served him np to his father for food ; and 
Ovid tells ns that Itys was changed into a pheasant, Procne into a 
swallow, Philomela into a nightingale, and Tereus into an owl. 
The blood which stained Procne's hands was supposed to have 
dropped on her breast. 
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Forth with the early swaxms in all the spring 
Of vigour, and when from the combs takes wing 
The youthfiil colony, in circling flight 
iPirst sporting, some kind bank may then invite 

/ 

Them to withdraw from scorching heat: some 

tree, 
With hospitable shade, plac'd there may be 
To meet and shelter them. Then crosswise throw 
Into the midst of— brook, if onward flow 
Its waters — ^pool, if they stagnate, tall rocks 
To make them bridges^ and huge willow blocks, 
That oft, if haply pausing in their flight, 
The east wind sprinkle them, or with fierce might 
Plunge headlong in the flood, they may rest there, 
And spread their wings to dry out in the air 
Of summer. And luxuriantly round 
This spot let fresh green cinnamon abound, 
And sweet wild thyme, and od'rous savory. 
And beds of violets there, too, should be 
To drink the spring that waters them. But leave 
A n,arrow entrance to the hive, and weave 
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It of the limber osier-twig, or bind 

Together strips of hollow bark : for wind 

In winter's frost the honey binds and freezes, 

Which yields and melts in summer's genial breezes. 

'Gainst piercing cold and scorching heat defend 

The bees within their hives ; for some wise end 

It doubtless is that with this energy. 

In smearing o'er the crevices they vie, 

With wax and pollen drawn from, flow'rs : 'tis for 

This very end they keep a hoarded store 

Of tree-gum, closer cHnging than birdHme, 

Or pitch of Ida brought from Phrygia's clime. 

If tales be true, not seldom 'neath the ground 

They safely dwell, and offc far deep are found 

In hollow rock or rotten tree. Yet still 

Thou should' st keep warm all round their dwell- 

ing: fill 
With smooth mud ev'ry chink and o'er it strew 
Thin screen of gather'd leaves. Ne'er let the yew 
Grow near the hive ; upon the earth ne'er must 
One cook the crab with its strong smell ; ne'er trust 

i 
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A deep marsli near, where from the swampy ground 
Hank odours rise, where rocks when struck resound, 
Or where the echoes of the voice rebound. 
But when the golden sun has put to flight 
And driven winter down, when summer light 
Has once again unloosed the frost-bound sky, 
At once through grove and woodland glade 

they'flyj 
The sweets from all the gay-hued flowers cull, — 
A tiny draught sip from the streams ; or, full 
Of some deep joy, keep aU their nestlings warm 
And give them food ; then skilfully they form 
New cells, and frame the clinging honey-store. 
"When from the hive thou see'st the swarm forth 

pbur, — I 

"When like dim clouds that float through summer air, 
Amaz'd, thou gazest at their flight, take care 
To watch them closely ; they will ever fly 
To some sweet stream, some leafy canopy. 
And there upon the branches of some tree 
Bub thou the scent of plants now told by me : 

8>o : ■ 



Bruis'd balm and common honey-wort : — the sound 
Of bells* or clashing steel stir up : — around 
Beat loud the cymbals f of great Oybele.J 
Then gladly will they settle on the tree 
Thus rubb'd, and gladly in the bee's own way 
Hide in the hive's recess. If ever they 
For battle sally forth — and oft I ween, 
With angry tumult fierce wars rage between 
I Two queens § — the feelings of the gen'ral bees, 
Ere yet the strife begins, at once one sees : 
The heart's high-beating for the coming fray : 
For by the brazen clarion's hoarse bray, 
And chiding notes the lingerers are stirr'd 
To arms, and oftentimes shrill cries are heard. 
As when the trumpet's f short quick blasts forth 

ring : — 
The bees in hot haste muster, on the wing. 



* A poetioal way of describing what with us would be the use of 
the key and warming-pan. 

t See niustrations 3, 4, and 5 on page 7, and 6 on page 8. 

X Gybele, originally a Phrygian goddess, was worshipped at Borne 
under the name of Ops or Mater Ilagnsk. 
I § The Romans talked of king-bees, not queen-bees. 
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They quiver swiftly, sharpen their beak's bite, 
And brace their thews and sinews for the fight ; 
Then densely swarming to the entrance e'en 
Of her own cell,* they gather round their queen, ^ 
And with loud buzzings challenge to the fray 
Their foe. So when they find a calm spring day, 
And fields of air from rain and te^npest freed. 
Forth burstingfrom their gates, the ^e?H.-bees lead 
Their armies on ; the shock is felt in skies 
Above : then mimic cries of battle rise : 
They clash, in one dense serried m^ee form, 
Down drop the slayers and the slain : no storm 

s, 

Of hail in 'air falls thicker, show'rs of mast 
Ne'er from the shaken holm-oak fall so fast. 
Where'er the fray is thickest, there each queen 
With painted wings conspicuous is seen : 
Their tiny breasts high spirit and deep plan 
Conceive, — so steel'd their purpose, ne'er they can 
Give ground, till, worsted by the victor's might. 
Or these or those reluctant turn in flight. 

• See Ulustration 131 on page 79. r^ 
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All this fierce passion, all this deadly feud, 
By sprinkled dust alone may be subdued. 
But when thou hast both rivals from the fray 
EecalPd, lest she be idly in the way, 
Destroy the queen that seems the worse, that freed 
<^ From rival so the bee of better breed, 
Eeign in its palace. 'Twain the classes are : — 
The one with golden spangles gleams : — and far 
Superior, of splendid form, this breed 
Glows bright with ruddy scales: — of fame no heed 
The other takes, but rough with sloth and slow 
A bloated frame drags slowly on. And so, 
^ As twain the queens, so twain the common bees 
In kind : for some with squalor rough one sees, 
Unsightly — as ofttimes one may behold 
A traveller when come from road* where roll'd 
The dust in columns, dry and parch'd the sand 
He spits out from his mouth — ^but brighter, and 
With sheen that shimmers ever 'neath the gaze 
The others gleam ; their spangled bodies blaze 

* See Illiistrations 8 and 9 on page 8 ; 10, 11, 12, and 13 on -page 
11, and 15 on page 12. 
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ABISTAtrS AND HIS BEES. 13 

With even spots. Such the best stock of bees : 
And thence in spring and autumn one may squeeze 
Sweet honey, nor so -sweet as clear and fine 
For tempering the flavour of rough wine. 
But whensoe'er the must'ring swarms forth fly 
In vague far course disporting in the sky, 
And, all disdainful of the honey-combs, 
Whene'er they quit their cold deserted homes, 
Then check their fickle minds from idle play, — 
And 'tis an easy task — ^the rest will stay, 
Should'st thou but clip the queen-bees' wings, for - 

ne'er 
While in the hive they linger wiU one dare 
To leave it or to fly aloft in air. 
Let gardens, with their od'rous flow'rs all gay 
Invite them, and that god erst brought, they say, 
From Lampsacus,* with willow hookf defend 
Them from the thief and bird. Let those who tend 



* Lampsacas, a oil7 of Hysia, on the Hellespont, from whioh city 
the w(n»hip of Priapos, god of gardens and vineyards, was imported 
to Borne. 

t See ninstration 14 on page 11. 
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The bee bear down themselves from tall hill-side 
Wild thyme and pine-trees, plant them far and wide 
Around the hive, and e'en their own hands wear 
With hard industry, fruitAil plants set there. 
And water them when set with kindly rain. 
And sooth to say, I e'en myself would fain — 
If I were not, my task nigh ended now, 
Just furling sail,* and landwards my bark's prow* 
To turn just hasting — of the culture sing 
That can adorn rich gardens, that c^n bring 
Out ii^to bloom those rosaries that blow 
Bound Psestumf twice in ev'ry year — sing, how 
The endi\ce joys in rivulets it drinkis, — 
How too the springing parsley round the brinks 
Of streams to verdure grows ; — yes, I would teU 
In song what way the cucumber J will swell 
With serpentine encroachment o'er the ground 
Into a bulb : — I would the praise resound 

* See Illustrations 16, 17, and 18 on page 12, and 19 and 20 on page 15. 

t Passtum, a city of Lucanla, now ** Pesti," once Posidonia. 

t Virgil does not mean that the encumber should be grown amid 
the grass specially, but he refers to its spreading so far from the plaoe 
where its root is. — Con. 
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(19) Velum. In foul weather, or on arrival in port, the yard waa 
lowered half-mast high, and the sail reefed or clewed up, which 
operations were expressed by the phrases, demittere antemnas, to 
lower the yard j velum svtJbducere, to dew np the sail ; velum legire, to 
shorten sau. 




(20) CaTcheatwrn. An apparatus attached to the mast of a ship, 
just above the yafd, into which the seamen ascended to keep a look 
out, manage the sails, and discharge missiles ; so called from its 
fancied resemblance to a cup. 




(21) Aratrwm, plough of improved construction. A, A, the huris, or 
ploi^h-taU, the opposite end of which forms the pole, temo. B, dentale, 
or share-beam. C^ vomer^ the ploughshare. D, a truss to bind the 
share-beam to the pole and plough-tail. E, E, the earth-boards. 
P, stiva, the handle which the ploughman held. 
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Of the Narcissus,* so late-flowering, 

« 

The myrtle, blooming on the shore I'd sing, 

The pale-green ivy, too, and the bear's-foot, 

That creeps along with many-twining shoot. 

For well I mind me 'neath Tarentum'sf tow'rs,J 

Where dark Galsesus,^ irrigating, pours 

Its stream round golden crops — I saw an old 

Man of Corycus || suffered still to hold 

A strip of unappropriated land. 

That e'en when ploughed J was still unfruitful, and 

Unfit ^ for pasturage, scarce rich enough 

For vines. J Yet as in drills his garden-stuff 

He planted in th' unthankful thorny ground. 
And beds of lilies white and vervain round, 

* In a favourable climate the naroissns flower? about the autum- 
nal equinox. 

t CEbaJia, a name of Laconia, derived from a mythical king, 
CEbalus, is here applied to Tarentum, which town, now Taranto, in 
Lower Italy, was founded by a Laconian colony. — Con. 

X See Illustrations 21 on page 15; 22, 23, 24, and 25 on page 16; 
26, 27, and 28 on page 17, and 29 on page 18. 

§ Galeesus, now Gkileso, a river in Magna Grsecia, or Lower Italy. 

II Corycus, a sea-port town in Gilicia, famous for saffiron, as 
Cilioia itself was for the art of gardening. The old man may have 
been one of the Gilician pirates whom Fompey transplanted into 
Calabria. 

% The phrase fertUia juvendSf in line 128, means yielding produce 
under or tQ the plough, or the oxen who draw the plough. 
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And j&ne small poppy-seed, he was as glad 

« 
In heart as though the wealth of kings he had ; — 

And late at iiight, returning home, he would 

"With produce of his land, unpurchas'd food, 

His table* load. He was the first to cull 

The rose in spring, he was the first to pull 

The apple in the autumn-tide j and e'en 

When rocks by gloomy winter's cold had been 

Asunder eleffc, when streams all ice-bound stood, 

E'en then the jacinth's tender flow'r he would 

Pluck from its stem and tau^it the lingering 

"Warm breezes and the coyness of the spring. 

And so his bees were aye the first to breed 

A num'rous swarm : first from the press'd combs 

he'd 

Squeeze frothing honey : his limes and pines were 

Luxuriant, his fruit-trees quick to bear ; 

And ever on them in the autumn hiing 

Bipe jfruit from every young blossom sprung. 



* See lUnstrations 80^31, and 32 on page 18 ; 33 and 34 on page 21 ; 
35, 86, 37, and 38 on page 22, and 39 on page 23. 
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(«) CotMIum, • small toiinM, in which a bodr o( ■oldit 
statuned, In tlie open ooDnCry of on tbs trimtisr. 




(43) Cml^u-m. tlie refsrvoir ot an s^neduot, formed where a, main 

.._j '— "-Bsiippljol tie locabtjina town, Tlie enKraving 

■ ot tie cnslillum belinieing to the Julian aqneduot, 
e lountain, pnuring Ita jota into an ample 6a^. 
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Elms, too, in order he would plant,* e'en though 
Far-grown, the pear-tree when mature, the sloe 
When now 'twas bearing plums; the plane-tree 

e'en 
Though one might drink beneath its shady 

screen. 
And yet all this I sing not in my lays, — 
So narrow my theme's scope, but leave its praise 
For future bards to hymn. Now list while I 
Describe in Vferse each sev'ral quahty, 
By which e'en Jove himself the bees repaid 
For service done,t to gain which they obey'd- 
The clashing cymbals, and the jaelo^ 
So tunefully by priests of Cyl" ^e 
Evok'd, and fed beneath a f it 

The King of heaven. Bees t "e not %r 

Each their distinctive ofepring )y alone 

Of all things have a dwelling foi ^g one 

* Sed niostration 40 on page 23. 

t Another myth represents doyes carryingr ambrosia to Jupiter, 
for which they were, as a reward, turned into the Pleiades. 

% The reference is to a community of children, like that desired 
by Plato in his " EepubUo." 
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Afield to scan the clouds, or watch for rain, 
Take fi:om the bees returning home again 
Their burdens, or together swarm and drive 
The drone, that foe to labour, from the hive. 
Then busily is plied the work : of thyme 
The fragrant honey smeUs : just as what time 
T!he Cyclops* from crude slag of ore prepare 
The bolt with nimble hands : some draw the ai 
Into the bellows f of bull's-hide, whence blown 
Again it rushes ; th' anvil's weight a groan 
Calls forth jfrom JEtna's mountain ; in the pool 
The hissing metal others plunge to cool ; 
The smiths by turns with force gigantic, as 
They mould with biting pincers f the crude masj. 
Their arms in time uprear : — such the desire 
Of getting honey that will oft inspire 
The Attic bees, — each in its proper sphere, — 
If trifling themes comparison will bear 



* The mythic inveiitorg of smithery, the Cyclops, were supposed 
to have their forges on ^tna in Sicily, and to forge thunderbolts for 
Jupiter on demand. 

t See ninstrations 44, 45, and 46 on page 24, and 47 on page 31. 
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With grander subjects. To protect their homes 
The old bees' duty ; to repair the combs> 
And skilfiilly-compacted cells to weave. 
Young bees, their thighs with honey fill'd, at eve* 
Eeturn. Strawberry-trees they feed upon 
At large, grey osiers and wild cinnamon, 
The saffron-flower with its golden hue, 
' The lime so rich in gum, and the dark-blue 
Gladiolus. Together all enjoy 
Their rest, together 'gin the day's employ. 
At mom like soldiers pour they from their gates, 
And not a bee behind then idle waits : 
But when the eventide now warns to stay 
Their gath'ring honey on the plain, then they 

^ 

Fly homewards, and fresh strength from food de- 
rive. 

A buzzing rises, and around the hive 
*-iAnd by its entrance-door they hum ; but when 
They've settled on their couches, all is then 



* The expression "late at night/' even if used relatively to the 
bees, is awkward. They always come home' before dark. 
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Their wings, and even generously die 

Before they drop the precious load ;* so high 

The fame of getting honey, and so strong 

The love they feel for flow'rs. And though not 

long 
The span of life that bees enjoy (and ne'er 
Extends it further than the seventh year), 
Yet lives the race in one undying line, 
And long the royal dynasty doth shine. 
And long the list of ancestors that's told. 
Not e'en Egyptians in such rev'rence hold 
Their sov'reigns ; such respect has ne'er been felt 
By those in Croesus' spacious realms who dwelt, 
Nor Scythians, nor those far tribes who live 
On Indus' banks. "When safe the queen, the hive 
Is all at peace : — ^but if they lose their queen,f 
Their bond of union is broken ; e'en 



* See Ulustrations 48, 49, and 50 on page 31. 

t TL.is submission to their queen excels the proverbial submission 
of Orientals. Social order with them is bound up in the life of the. 
queen. 

The older Bomans, as the Greeks, drew their notions of absolute 
monarchy from the Eastern nations. — Con, 
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(17) yuLcajiaDdmaflOtDpaniaitaattheir 

torge (caminui). lie centre figure holds (49) fa*™, a paotst or 

the iron on the anvil (in™s) bj. a pair of hundlBQtthmss.eBiwciaUr 

™n™rR /f^,.™i . .....lAr (hA »n.,l « a „ood, ss showobr the fig- 

the urecanTingsiicbabiunils. 



Bl (ia4;usl with water 



the file is eeeo in the backgroiuid, and 
the bellowa t/onv.), witli a man working 
them, behind the leA-hBod flgnre. 



(48) Phcm, a number of rode 
jnt bom the binh or elm, wat- 
tled togetliar and bonnd with a (50) JVucec, bandies of rods with 
" ■ " ■ " - ■■-' - ■• - an axe in the middle. The en- 
graiing shows a liclw, supposed 
to be walking before a maeia- 
trate, with a rod ivirga) inhia 
hand and the faeiea on his left 
Bhonlder. This ahows the mean- 



thwig. During the reira of tlio 
kings and under the earJj repnb- 



e carried bjr Che lictc 

ome of themaffifltr. ..., ... .. . ^ __ „,„ 

ntalefactoFB wore beaten with of which meana to lower the/mc 



of some of the ma^trates, and and fascH BtAmitiert, the latter 



them before eieontion. out of respect ti 

gistrate warn met on Uie road. 



bench (on vhich th^ 
sat) (se Tirg. Abd. ri 
Charon'a bark. 



(S3) PrujSfiE. woman hired to Ht u 
monrnflrs in the foaeraJ prooeselonB of 
the rich. ThBj- preceded the corpse, 
vith bore heiids and diihereUed bsir, 
weeping aloud, and cbaating a fonenJ 
dirge, ot singii^ the prueea ol the 
deceased. Tins cnatom lb Etill obaerved 
in two districts of [lal;. at Oaoala and 
at Agnara in the diocese ot Qeiaoe, 
where women called ripetiMci or rs- 
htarHTS perform similar offloes for llie 
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Themselves they sack their honey stores ; destroy 
Themselves their combs' pierc'd fabric. Their 

employ 
Is by the queen arranged ; her all regard ; 
Surround with buzz continuous and' guard 
In swarms ; and oftentimes, when wars arise, 
Its queen upon its shoulders raising, dies 
The bee a noble death through countless wounds. 
So, judging by these signs, and on these 

grounds, 
Philosophers have urg'd the theory 
That bees e'en from the mind of Deity 
An emanation draw, and of the soul 
Pure essence breathe ;* for that a god the whole 
World, ocean tracts, high heaven's vault, and 

earth, 
Pervades : and that from him at earliest birth 



* The apparently human qualities possessed by bees made some 
philosophers suppose that they were inspired by the vital essence 
which pervades all creation, and that animal life, when seemingly 
extingruished by death, was really transferred to the stars. This doc- 
trine was really Pythagorean, and was, with different modifications, 
accepted by the Flatonists and Stoics.— Con. 
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The brutes, the herds, man, aii,d each sev'ral kind 
Of beast this -Other's subtle essence* find, 
And that no doubt all things, resolv'd again 
Into their primal elements, regain 
Their home with God : that nothi^g ever dies. 
But living still, though seeming lifeless, flies 
To some star's sphere, f and soars up to the sMes. 
Whene'er thou riflest thy bees' narrow home. 
And honey-stores safe treasur'd in the comb. 
First bathe thy mouth, with water sprinkle o'er 
And rinse it, and bear in thine hands before 
Thee searching smoke. Twice ev'ry year the bees 
Their harvest yield; twice the bee-keepers squeeze 
The honey from the swelling combs : in May, 
Soon as the Pleiades to earth display 
Their beauteous orbs, up-springing once again 
From ocean's streams with spurning foot, and when 



* Pure ether was supposed by the ancients to be liquid flamej the 
very essence of the human soul. 

t The reference is partly to the Pythagorean doctrine that each 
planet was animated by an individual soul, and partly to the mytho- 
logical belief that human beings and other animato were changed into 
constellations. 
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Before the rainy Fish's* star they flee, 
And sadly sink lata the wintry sea 

Down from the sky. Then knows no bounds their 

ire, 
And, if provok'd, they will their stings inspire 
"With venom's pow'r ; ay, oft the buried sting 
Itself leave in, and, firmly fastening 
Upon the veins, die as the wound they deal. 
But though of rig'rous winters one may feel 
Some fear — some pity for their wretched state 
And broken spirits, none need hesitate 
To fumigate witti thyme, and cut away 
The cumbering cells : for oftentimes will prey 
The lizard unobserved upon the combs, 
Oft will the darkling moth obstruct their homes. 
Or hornets fierce in an unequal war,f 
Or wood- worms, a dread race, engage them, or 
The spider, Pallas' hate, spin loosely o'er 
The entrance to the hive its toUs. The more 



* The zodiacal sign of the Pisces is meant. 

t ^hat is, of course, that the bees are overmatched . 
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It has been robb'd the more will each bee try 

The shatter' d fortunes of its family 

To raise again, to fill once more the rows 

Of cells, and with bee-bread from flowr's that flows 

To weave its store-houses. With sore disease 

If they grow weak, — and life afflicts the bees 

And us alike, — their state thou soon wilt see 

By clearest signs ; for the distem]per'd bee 

At once its colour changes, all forlorn 

Is then its look and lean ; then too are borne 

Amid the sad funereal obsequies, 

Out from the mourning* city lifeless bees 

* 

In grim procession: — at the entrance they 
In clusters hang, or close the hive and stay 
"Within, all listless, spiritless, become. 
Through hxmger, slow with pinching cold. A hum 
More deep is heard, in long and drawling tones 
They buzz, as oftentimes the south wind moans 
Through all the woods, or as the restless main 
With broken, waves goes hissing back again ; 

* See lUostration 53 on page 32. 
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Or as devotLring flames wlien cag'd in some 
Pent furnace roar. Here, now the Syrian gum, 
With its strong odour I will bid thee bum, 
And honey poiCr in troughs* of reeds, to turn 
Them from their deep dejection, and induce 
Them to enjoy their wonted food. Great use 
To add the flavour of bruis'd gall 'twill be, 
Cecropian thyme, and pungent centaury ; 
Dried roses, and on fierce fire boil'd, new wine. 
Or raisins form'd from grapes of Grecian vine. 
There is a flow'r that in the meadow grows, 
Cali'd ** Attic Aster" by the swains, which 

those 
Who seek may quickly find : one stem it bears, 
From which a spreading growth of leaves it rears ; 
Gold is its disc ; the foliage that grows 
Abundant round it with bright purple glows 
'Neath violets' dark hue : gods' altars* grac'd 
With chaplets* of this flower are : to taste 



* See ninstrations 54 on page 32 ; 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59 on page 37, 
and 60, 61, and 62 on page 38. 
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Rough is the flavour : down in vales where feed 
Their flocks, swains cull it, or, where through the 

mead 
Winds Mella' s* stream, with gen'rous wine'sbouque 
Its roots infuse,, and in ftdl baskets layf 

The food inside their hives. J If e'er the race 

Die off at once, and shouldst thou to replace 

It know not how by fresh-found stock of bees, 

'Twill then be time the great discoveries 

Of Arcady's bee-keeper § to explain, 

To show how oft the blood of pxen slain, 

When putrid grown, breeds bees. The story's course 

I'U trace in order from its earHest source. 

II Where, then, Canopus'^ sons, blest in their soil, 

By Alexander conquer' d, near the Nile, 

* Mella was the name of a river in Upper Italy, near Bresci?*. 

t See IllnBtrations 63, 64, 65, and 66 on page 38. 

t 281—294. If the stQck of bees die out altogether, there is a 
mode of repairing the loss which involves a long story. I will tell it ; 
for the remedy is one in which the Eastern nations reposed unbounded 
faith. — Con. 

§ Aristaeus, who was supposed to have been a king of Arcadia. . 

II These six lines are merely a periphrasis for Egypt. 

^ Ganopus is an island-town in Lower Egypt, on the western mouth 
of the Nile. Pella (now Pilla) was an ancicut city in Macedonia, and 
the birth-place of Alexander the Great. 
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That overflowing into pools stagnates, 

In painted skiBfs* sail roimd their own estates, — 

In regions close to Persia's quiver' d* land, 

Where grassy Egypt with the Nile's dark sand 

Is fiructified : — the Nile that flows from shores 

Where dwell swart Ethiopians — that pours 

Through seven varied mouths its rushing streams,— 

Sure means of safety all the country deems 

This sMU'd device. Small is the place they choose, 

To suit the very end for which they use 

It ; this with narrow gutter-tiles* roof 'd over. 

And close confining walls around, they cover ; 

Then build four windows sideways to each wind, 

Obliquely struck by light. All try to find 

A steer whose brow his horns of two years' growth 

« 

Bend o'er : though struggling hard, his breath and 

both 
TTiR nostrils are clos'd up : when he has died 
Beneath the blows they deal, then throughf the hide 

* See niustrajtions 67 and 68 on page 43, and 71, 72, and 73 on 
page 44. 

t " Throogh." The preposition per in line 302 denotes tlie medium 
through, which the blows are to pass. 
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Unbroken are his vitals crusli'd. So they 
Then leave him in the chamber clos'd, and lay 
Beneath his sides fresh- gather' d cinnamon, 
Wild thyme, and broken boughs. And this is 

done 
When first the Zephyrs drive along the streams 
Set free, ere yet the blushing meadow gleams 
With rising flow'rs, ere yet hangs twittering 
Its nest to beams the harbinger of spring. 
Meantime within the pounded bones grown warm, 
The vital juice ferments, soon creatures swarm 
Forth, wondrous spectacle that all should see ! 
First footless, soon wing'd as a buzzing bee, 
The subtle air of life they breathe in crowds. 
Dense-gathering, then pour forth as from clouds* 



^>o- 



♦ According to FlorentinuSj, when the chamber is opened on the 
eleventh day, clusters of bees will be found, while of the bullock 
nothing will remain but horns, bones, and hair. He adds that the 
queen-bees are said to be generated from the brain a^d spinal marrow, 
those from the brain being finer, the common been coming from the 
general carcase. First, he says, the bees will bo small and white, 
imperfect, and scarcely animate, motionless, thoug h yet in a state of 
growth ; then they will be observed gradually putt ing on their wings, 
and assuming their proper colour, and forming rx)und their queen, 
though with short and weak flights ; or clustering ;round the window 
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(71) Pnadus or pluuehia, a light craft inTenttid by the EgyptUiiB 
made of papyrns, or wickor-worlc. or even baked earth, ronmrkable 
ior ita apeea: it vas au called frolD Ita rMnpblanoe to the pod <tt a 



another, and then laid 
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In summer pours the rain down fix)m the skies, 
Or fironi propelling string* the swift shaft flies 
When nimble Parthians begin the fray. 
What god, ye Muses, first, what god, oh, say ! f 
Showed mortal man this skilful remedy ? 
From what source sprang this new discovery ? 
The shepherd Aristseus, when his bees 
Had died, 'tis said, through hunger and disease, 
Fled from Thessalian Tempe's vale, and stood 
In anguish by the source of Peneus' flood, 
The sacriBd haunt of Nymphs, and plaining sore. 
Thus to Cyrene : " Mother mine, who o'er 
This river's depths presidest, why, oh, why. 
Descended from immortal ancestry. 
Didst thou bare me so hated by the Fates, 
If I be truly, as thy tale relates, 



\ to g^et to the light. Finally, he recommends the opening and shutting 
I of the windows on alternate days, lest the bees should be stifled by 
loonfinemeut. 

* See niustratidns 69 and 70 on page 43. 

t Arlstasus having lost his bees, addressed his goddess-mother, 
' Cyrene, in despair, complaining that he was not allowed to enjoy even 
the mortal honours of rural success, and bidding her ruin him at once 
if she wished him not to thrive. 
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The son of Tliymbra's* god ? oh ! whither driven 
Is all thy love for me ? for rank in heaven 
Why bid me hope ? when, lo ! I have to part 
E'en with my mortal glory, by each art, 
And skilful care of cattle and of com 
Scarce won at last — when thou, a goddess bom, 
My mother art ? Come, then, my orchards tear 
Up by the roots with thine own hand ; come bear 
The hostile torch thyself to light each stall ;t 
Destroy thyself my rip'ning crops ; bum all 
My springing plants, with axe my vines cut 

down,— — 
An thou'rt so weary of thy son's renown." 
Beneath the deep stream's bed the mournful sound 
Of her son's voice the mother heard. Around 
Her Nymphs were spinning^ from Miletus' fleece§ 
Wool dy'd with pure sea-green's full hues ; and these 



♦ Thymbra was a city in Troas, where Apollo had a temple. 

t See Illustrations 74 and 75 on page 44, and 76 on page 47. 

X This picture is drawn from the manners of the heroic a^e, 
when royal ladies sat in their chambers spinning, with their attendants 
about them. — Heyne. 

§ The wool of Miletus, in Caria, was the finest. 
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(76) E^uilt, B. OoidBn etaUe tor horses. The rope oF the hesd- 
atsU puBod chroDgb a smell apertuia ia front of wSb otib, and was 
faatened bj & blook on the opposite sido of the waJl, 



(78) CingM„w. r^.^.d, 
Ahand.BBBh, oriirdle, 
worn b^ femalea over 



(77) NArit, & tai 

Addjoted to t^e chiufl, make the ^^s» 

and especially by Bac- as shown by t 

obiu and hia (ollowen. from a Greek 
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(82) Seim. Dumadiwed ae 
Virgil dtacribOH {Mn. i. 320) : 
iiodo liniit ctUtclafltimtix. 



a, tpita, i^i^n. The Kcft oi 



(ttamen) to make a piece of doCh. Tlie en- 
giuTiug Bhowi aa Kgjptitm iusertiiig tlio 
woft into the warp Dpoa a frame alretched 
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Their names : Drymo, Xantho, Phyllodoce, 
Xigea, Nymphs whose bright locks wavinglj 
Caress'd their snow-white necks ; there golden- 

tress'd 
lijcorias, her first-bom at her breast, — 
There was the maid Cydippe, — Clio, and 
Her sister Beroe, by golden band 
Zon'd,* both in broider'd skins* of beasts 

array'd, — 
Both Ocean Nymphs ; Deiopea, maid 
IFrom Asia's mead, and Opis,f &om the train 
Of Dian;"^ and, back from the chase again 
Hetuming, nimble Arethusa see, 
And Ephyre. 'Mid them sate Clymene : 
The idle care that Vulcan took of old. 
The cunning stratagems of Mars she told, 
The stolen joys, and the long history 
Of gods' loves e'en from Chaos. Charm'd, they ply 



* See niiurtratioxiB 77, 78, 79, and 80 on page 47, and 81 and 82 on 
page 48. 

t Opis is represented in the "JEjieid" as one of the companions 
of Diana ; Dolopea as one of the train of Jnno. 
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Their tasks, and down the spindles roll the wooL* 
When, as they spin,* lo ! once again, and full, 
The son's sad plaint strikes on the mother's ear. 
Within the sea-green caves, with startled fear 
All are struck dumb ; but Arethusa rears 
Her golden head before the rest, and peers 
Forth, crying, from a distance o'er the plain 
Of waters, " Sister mine, not rous'd in yain 
By this so deep lament, Gyrene dear, 
Thy son himself in tears stands sadly near 
To Eather Peneus'f waves, thy darling son. 
His cruel mother still keeps calling on." 
To her the mother, struck with startling dread, 
Eeplies, ** Oh ! here to me, yes, here him lead, 
To him 'tis giv'n in heav'n to win a home." 
To cleave a way for her young son to come, 



* See ninstrafcions 83 and 84 on page 48, and 85, 86, 87, and 88 on 
page 51. 

t The abode of tlie river-nymphs was represented by Virgil as 
accessible from the source of any river, and Aristasus naturally betook 
himself to Peneus as the river of Thessaly. This will account for the 
supposed distance of the chamber from the top of the water, and for 
Arethusa's specification of the place were Aristaaus is standing. — Con, 
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(35) lf«, to a^ OF twM t, unmber of fil 
threads The ODgTavlng of Hvcnlea nitb th 
"airlj. The to&der 



« of nool or Ou iuto one 
dist&ff ud Bpiadle of Om- 



liDdle 



rooesB renewed nnlil ao i 
iii(ifffcDtiitliedi9tiiS(ru«i, 
1 » bull (ijlomiM) ready toe 



ih'l9 led boDi 
many leogtha 



(87) ColM, ordiBta^ 

(8fl) Fiitnra Kttii a dig- a oane-stick alxmt a 

taffdwiuiymharUfthand, jr-- '--- -'^- - "- 

the dr&wii thread (ttamut] l£ 

hanging from Lt, and twist- hi 

lotf the Bpindle {/aaut) ronca iq a eon oi cs 

with her eight. bold tliB «ool Srm. 
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{8») XtvP^, a tabic 




(«) Siiium. a large, roand, deep Ifiwl 
for wine, milk, &o. The engraving repre- 
BentB UljBBEs prFBeating a bowl o{ nine to 
the fabled giant PolniliemnB. 
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At once she bids the river part its streams. 
The wave up-swelling like some mountain seems 
Eear'd round ; it folds in ample flood, and sends 
Him to the river's depths : so on he wends 
His way : amaz'd, Oyrene's home he sees : 
The pools enclosed in caves, the groves of trees 
That echo with the streams' loud roar, domains 
Of water, where his goddess-mother reigns. 
He saw the streams all gliding 'neath the vast 
Earth's bosom, separate in region, pass'd 
The rivers' ,mighty flow, deep wondering. 
The source whence Father Tiber's waters spring, 
Whence deep Enipeus and whence Anio* gushes. 
And Hypanist o'er rocks that roaring rushes, 
And Mysian Oaicus,J and that stream, 
Eridanus,§ like some fierce bull when gleam 

* Enipeas was a tributary of the Fenens in Thessaliotis ; Anio, 
the classic tributary of the Tiber, rising in the Apennines, passing 
along the southern Sabine country, separating it from Latium, and 
presenting, besides the cataract at Tibur, great natural beauties: 
now called Tererone. 

t Hypanis, a river of Sarmatia, now called ** Bog." 

X The Goicus takes its rise on Mount Teuthras, parses near Fer- 
gamns, and flows into the sea at Lesbos, now the Mandragorai. 

§ Eridanus was the^reek name of the Padus or Fo. 
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His horns all gilt for sacrifice, than wliich 
No more impetuous flood rolls through the rich 
Fields to the dark-blue sea. When they hiwl 

near'd 
.The cave with hanging roof, the mother heard 
Her son's sad history and vain lament. 
Some sister-nymphs, on their own duty bent. 
Bring forth clear water from the spring that 

flowed. 
And towels* with an even nap ; some load 
The tables with rich food, the cups* fill high 
When drained. Fed with the spice of Araby, 
The altars blaze. The mother cries, ** Now take 
A bowl* of Tmolianf wine, and let us make 
Libations* to the ocean-god." A pray'r 
To Ocean, father of all things that are, 
Herself she breathes, and to those hundred Dryads 
That guarding woods, and to those hundred 

Naiads 

* See ninstrations 89—98 on page 52 ; 9»— 102 on page 55, and lOS 
on page 56. 

t Tmolns, a mountain in Lydia, the Bource of the riyer Pactolna, 
and celebrated for wines. 
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right is droppLn) 
portable brAzio 



h wafwr u> nnnnPrAinnn. |rBJikincenfle,(rom a de«p dish. 
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Templa of Eortime at PompeiL 



-tu dAugbtfir 0. _-_- — __, 
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drawing water from the riyet. 
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ladle m cup (104) Eguus IMsnuE. ThaTro- 

3DK handle, ion boTH, hj means ot vMch the 

ilicefortak- Qreei Boldi<ry enclosed in the 
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make liba- their comradea, and captured the 

ip ^vith wine platform and wheels b; nhieh it 
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(lOB) Oiwnis. B Rmnan ohariot, (HO) t™.b or Tlwnm, Spun fl«S.. 

ratend from bahind, olosed il A atate tar drawn 1^ animals, npon 

front, and open overhead. wlicb the etataes <J the gods were 

trauported in eolemn pcoc«esion to 

the GiiiieaBiHi gamefl. 
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{113) Draco, b. ,.,, _. 

labnloikB monalfir Bomethiag 

Aleo a mUitmiy enBlgii, intto- 
duoal into the Soman coliorti 
abont tha time of Tl^aiu 
It ym a l»r^ imue of a 
dngon, with gapioe jam of 
Hilver and tbe bodj of coloiucd 

epear, it waT«d to and ho in 

tlia motioDB of tie rtitile. 
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boajd at tbe bottom. 



composed o 

(115) Ppn, a funaral pyre on which tha wood, and 

coTpH« and its bier nero phu»d to bo Bonare maai 

borot. After igiiiion it was termed which aoorj 



(116) It03'",A(<'°en3pilB 
'a procesB ot combastion, 
lomposed of roogb logs 01 
lood, and piled into k 

which aoorpH vtB redooed 
to aahea. 
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That keeping streams, in sisterhood combine. 
Thrice o'er the altar's flame clear draught of wine 
She pour'd, and thrice the dying flame blaz'd high, 
E'en to the roof ; she, her son cheering by 
This omen, thus at once began : * ** There is 
In the Carpathian! ocean's vast abyss, 
By Neptune lov'd, a prophet who rides o'er 
The sea, drawn by strange creatures, horsej before 
And flsh behind : his name is Proteus, and 
Sea-green his hue ; he to his fatherland, 
Pallene,§ now returns, and to the ports 
Of Thessaly : we Nymphs him in our thoughts, 

* ABOiTHEirr. — Slie bids him go to Pallene in Macedonia with her, 
and there find Proteus, the prophetic old man of the sea, who would 
tell him the cause and cure of the evil, but only under the stress of 
persevering violence, as he would endeavour to elude the pressure by 
his power of transforming himself into all kinds of shapes. 

t The geography is, as usual, vague, the Carpathian Sea being 
strictly between Rhodes and Crete. 

X See Illustrations 104, 105, and 106 on page 56, and 107—110 on 
page 57. 

§ This points to a legend to which other writers refer, though it 
was not known by Homer;' one version being that Proteus originally 
lived in Pallene, where he had a wife, Torone, whence the name of 
the town; and two sons, Telegonus and Polygonum, or Tmylus, who 
used to wrestle with and kiU all comers, tiU at last they were them- 
selves wrestled with and killed by Hercules ; and that then Proteus, 
in deep grief at his bereavement, removed to Egypt, through a cavern 
in the sea, made for the purpose by Neptune. 
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Him agM Nereus, too, adores ; for he 
Knows all — what is, what has been, what must be — 
For so great Neptune will'd, whose fierce herds he, 
And hideous sea-calves, feeds *neath the sea. 
He. must, my son, in fetters first be ta'en, 

« 

That he to thee may all the cause explain 
Of this sad plague, and grant thee to achie'^e 
Thine end : for an thou force him not, he'll give 
No rules to guide thee: pray'rs will nou^t 

avail 
To turn him ; but with rougher chains assail 
Him when once seiz'd ; his craft will idly wear 
Away against this force. As soon as e'er 
The sun his noon-tide torch has kindled, when, 

I 

Parch'd dies the grass, when cattle seek again 
The shade, then to the old man's haunts I thee 
Myself will lead, when wearied from the sea 
He* has withdrawn to sleep : him, as he lies 
In dumber it is easy to surprise. 



* Proteus, like Pan and Silenns, was supposed to sleep at midday, 
as if he V^ere an earthly shepherd. 
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Yet e'en wlien in thine eager grasp thou hast 
Now seiz'd him, and in fetters bound him fast, 
All kinds of creatures in all shapes will still 
Then trick thy gaze : for instantly he will 
Become a boar all bristling, scaly snake,* 
Gbim tiger, lioness with tawny neck, 
Or, sending forth flame's roaring breath, he'U so 
Slip off his chains and glide away into 
The subtle streams. The more he change to slip 
His bonds, the closer their tenacious grip 
Draw thou, my son, until with alter' d frame. 
As when he clos'd his eyes in sleep, the same 
He shows him, as he was." She says no more. 
But pours forth pure ambrosia's scent, and o'er 
Her son's whole body spreads it if fragrance blows 
From his trim locks, — with nimble vigour glows 
Each limb. — There is a vast cave on the side 
Of hollow moimtain, into which the tide 

* See mnstrations 111 and 112 on page 58. 

t Abgument. — After Cyrene had anointed her son with ambrosia, 
she took him to a sea-oave which ProtenB haunted, and placed him 
in the shade, being herself in-visible. Proteus at midday came there from 
the sea, and after counting his seals laid down to sleep, when Aristeeus 
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Is driven by wind, where, breaking into spray, 

Wave dashes after wave in the deep bay : — 

A haven o£b for sailors has it been, 

Surpris'd by storms. Behind the shelt'ring screen 

Of some huge crag far back this Proteus bides : 

In comer of the cave Gyrene hides 

Her son, safe shelter'd from the rays of light, 

Not far away, though yet conceaPd from sight 

By mist, she stands aloof. Now in the sky 

"Was blazing Sirius : the fiery 

Sun had but just then ended half his course 

Across the heav'n, and by his fierce rays' force 

The parch'd grass died ; the streams, e'en to themud, 

Were bak'd in their dry beds ; when from the fiood 

Came Proteus to his wonted grot : see round 

Him wat'ry races of the ocean bound. 

And far and wide dash off the briny spray. 

s 

Upon the shore to sleep the sea-calves lay 

rasked on him, and in spite of his transformations made him resnmo 
his natural shape. The old god asked why he had come. AristsBna 
replied that there was no need to tell him what ho knew already. 
Then Proteus at last began to tell him the oanse of his loss, and its 
remedy, 

\ 
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Them here and there. Proteus, as offctimes some 
Swain on the monntain-crags, when eye brings 

• home 
The calves from feeding, when with noisy bleat 
The lambs enrage the wolves, perch'd high, his 

seat 
Takes on a rock, and all his flocks again 
TeUs o'er. And since occasion apt the swain 
To seize the old man found, scarce letting him 
In peacefdl slumber lay each weary limb. 
He rush'd upon him, shouting loud, and as 
He lay, enchained him. Not forgetful was 
He of his art, but many a dread shape. 
In his vain effort to secure escape. 
He tried in turn : now flowing stream, now flame. 
Now monstrous beast. O'ercome, he took the same 
Form which at first he had, with human mouth 
At last beginning thus : " Say who, bold youth. 
Bade thee approach mine home, and say what dost 

Thou want with me." Thus he : " Proteus, thou 
know'st 
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Thyself, nor canst thou trick me aught again,— 
Nay, cease to try : by heaven's behest to gain 
Prophetic aid j&om thee in my sad state 
I come." He ceas'd to speak. By force so great 
Constrained at last, the seer wild eyes that flash'd 
With azure light roll'd on the swain, and gnashed 
His teeth with rage, his rede thus telling : ** Thee 
Now haunts the anger of some deity.* 
Dread is the crime to be aton'd : not this 
The only vengeance hapless Orpheus f is 
To call down on thine head, if Destiny 
Stay not his hand : for reft of his wife he 
In wild grief raves. But she, ah! doom'd to 
death. 

Saw not before her feet and lurking 'neath 
High grass, the water-snake, oh, monstrous sight — 
The bank's fell warden, as in headlong flight 

* AsGUMSNT. — The cause of your trouble is the vengeance of Or- 
pheus. His wife, in trying to escape you, was bitten to death by a ser- 
pent. The Nymphs wailed for her, and her husband was inconsolable. 

t Orpheus was the famous mythic singer of Thrace, the son of 
CEagrus and Calliope, and husband of Eurydice. After her death he led 
her back again from the lower world, but lost her again on turning 
round to look at her, contrary to the promise he had giyen to Pluto. 

I 
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From thee she fled. Her mates, the Dryad band, 
With cries flll'd e'en the mountain-tops, the land 

^ Of Thrace so brave, where Rhesus* reign'd in years 
Gone by, — each height of Rhodopef shed tears, 
The Getans, J Attic Orithyia,§ rills 
Of Hebrus, wept with tall Pang8Ban|| hills. 
He oft, his love-sick bosom solacing, 
Upon the hollow lute^ of thee would sing, 

' His own dear wife, — of thee, when mom arose, 
On the lone shore, — of thee at evening's close. 
He e'en through TeBnarus'** dread entrance pass'd 
Pluto's deep portals, that grove overcast 

* Bbesus was sapposed to "be a son of one of the Mnses, and a king 
of Thrace, who was robbed of his horse and killed by Diomedes and 
Ulysses before Troy. 

t Bhodope was a mountain range in Thrace, a part of the Hssmns. 

X The Oetans were classed by the ancients among the Thracians. 
They resided on the banks of the Danube, and bordered on the 
Daclans. 

§ Orithyia was supposed to be the nymph of the country of Attica. 
Aote was the old name for Attica : so that Aotias is appropriate as 
an epithet intimating that she was the daughter of Ereohtheus. — Con, 

II The Fangaean mountain was in Thraoe, on the borders of 
Macedonia, near FhilippL 

^ See Illustrations 113 and 114 on page 58. 

** Tssnarus was a promontory and town in Laconia ; on the pro- 
montory was a temple of Neptune, and near it a oavem, the fabled 
entrance to the infernal regions : it was also famous for its black 
m&rble. 
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With darHing horror — he the pale ghosts went 
Among, those ghosts whose stem hearte ne'eir 

relent 
To pray'rs — and saw their awful king. Lo, round 
TTim shades of air and'spirits at the sound 
Of his sweet playing^ came, as dense a throng^ 
From depths of Erebus as birds among 
The leafy woods that hide by thousands, when 
The storm or evening shades drive them again 
From o£f the hills : husband and matron, maid 
And youth, and warriorf in his prime, -^all laid 
Before their parents' faces on the pyre : — J 
Them there Cocytus'§ hideous reeds, black mire, 
Drear marsh with sluggish waves, and Styx that 

nine 
Times flows between this world and that, confine. 

* ABOiTiiKEirr. — ^He even went down to the shades, and worited on 
the iron nature of Pluto. His song drew all the ^osts aboat him 
and the doomed ones enjoyed a brief respite from torture. 

t A " Juvenis " might be even forty years of age ; the word is often 
used by the poets to express martial vigour as well as yonthfnl prime. 

X See Illustrations 115 and 116 on page 58. 

§ Ooc^ytus, BO called from a Greek word signifying wailing or lamen- 
tation, was one of the mythic rivers in hell, Phlegethon being another, 
supposed to run with fire instead of water. 
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Nay, e'en the realms and deepest haunts of Death,* 
The Furies, in whose hair is twin'd a wreath 
Of livid vipers, with deep wonder were 
Struck dumb, e'en Oerberusf with iaxhd stare 
His triple bark forgot, for lack of wind 
Ixion's wheelj stood still. Him now behind — 
For so great Proserpine had will'd — ^his wife, 
Bestor'd, had well nigh reach'd the air of life, 
And he, his perils o'er, was back again 
His steep way climbing, when th' unwary swalr 
A sudden folly seiz'd, which well had been 
Forgiv'n, if what men by forgiveness mean 
Hell knew. Alas ! forgetting all, he stays, 
Not master of himself, and as the rays 



* Not only the patients, but the agents themselyes, viz., the 
torturers ^d prisons, were -aflfected by his strains. 

t Gerbems was supposed by some to have three heads, and by 
others to have a hundred. 

t Izion, a mythic son of Jupiter, and king of the Lapitha, in 
Thessaly, murdered his father-in-law to avoid paying the nuptial 
presents. As no one would absolve him after this deed, Jupiter took 
him into heaven and there purified him. When, notwithstanding 
this favour, he attempted to seduce Juno, Jupiter substituted a doud, 
and the Centaurs are supposed to have sprung from the cloud. As he 
iKWUsted of his imagined success with Juno, Jupiter hurled him into 
Tartarus, and bound him fast to a perpetually-revolving wheel. See 
Illustration 117 on page 69. 
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Of morning break, on his Enrydice 

He looks : then all his toil is loist, for he 

Has broke the cruel despot's laws : a crash 

Thrice from Avemus' lake is heard.* ' What rash 

Delusion, Orpheus,' cries Eurydice, 

' Is this that has undone both thee and me ! 

See, back again the fierce Fates call me, sleep 

Steals o'er my dizzy gaze, I go in deep 

Night veil'd. Fare well, alas ! no more thy wife. 

To thee I stretch forth hands bereft of life.' 

She said ; and as in air smoke blended fades 

Swift fled from sight, nor saw him as the shades f 

He idly grasp' d, and long'd to tfell her more. 

No more the ferryman} of Orcus o'er 

* Oompare Milton, Paradise Lostf ix. 782 : 

** Earth felt the wound ; 
And nature from her seat, sighing 
Through all her works, gave signs of woe. 
That all was lost." 

And again, ibid., 1,000 : 

" Slcy lower'd and mutt'ring thunder some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original." 

t " The shades " probably mean the darkness, not the ghosts. ^ 
t Oharon: supposed to convey the souls of the dead aoroas the 
Styx in Tartarus or Orous. 
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(119) Bacelu,. ABaoohante, 
withawroaUiof ™™-!vj. 
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the Bhodes below. 



(120) OinUum.thedi. 

a email mask or image, eapeoially or 
Baoohua, whioh the ooDstrr people 
liong in aTiuejard, bo that the mask 
tnrnad ronnd and frontfid dijferent 
diraotdon^ impelled l^ the wind ; Uie 
beliat hOag Uist the diitiiot beoame 
fruitful towardfl whioh iha aspect of 
the god was diieotsd. 
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Th' opposing river's flood would let him pass. 
What could he do, or whither flee ? alas ! 
Twice had the hapless husband lost his love ! 
What tears, what cries of anguifih e'er could move 
The pow'rs of hell, what kindle Pity's spark 
In shades below ? But she in Stjgian bark 
Was sailing a dull ghost* And he,t they say, 
For sev'n whole months beneath some tall cliff lay 
By lonely Strymon J plaining, and, his woe's 
Sad story chaunting in the cold grottoes, 
Sooth'd tigers, and e'en led the oak with song : 
He moum'd as mourns the nightingale, among 
The poplar groves for her lost young, which some 
Bough hindhas spied and borne off from their home, 
Though callow yet : she mourns the whole night 

through. 
And, perch'd upon a bough, will oft renew 

* See itliistration 118 on page 69. 

t ABOtTMEST.— He wandered about in wintry BolitndeB, lamenting 
Mb £ate, like the bereaved nightingale, in strains that drew savage 
beasts and rooks after him, tiever admitting the thought of another 
love; a slight resented by the Thradan women, who, in one of their 
Bacchanalian o^es, tore him in pieces. As his head floated down 
the Hebrus, it was heard still to repeat the name of his lost wife. 

t Strymon, a iiver in Thrace, on the borders of Macedonia, now 
"Struma." 
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Her piteous strain, and far and wide with sad 
Plaint fill the place around^ No love, no glad 
Wedlock e'er bow'd his spirit, but alone 
He traversed northern ice, the snow-clad Don, 
And tracts aye cover'd with the Scythian frost. 
For Pluto's bootless favour and his lost 
Wife wailing : but this honour shown by him 
Insulted Thracian dames, and Hmb &om limb 
They tore him as they worshipped, and by night 
To Bacchus* offered many a mystic rite, 
And far and wide his sever'd frame they spread. 
E'en then, as in mid-channel roll'd the head, 
From off its neck of marble beauty torn. 
By his paternal stream, the Hebrus,f borne. 
The very voice, the tongue now cold in death, 
Call'd on Eurydice with fleeting breath : 
' Ah ! hapless wife, Eurydice,' it cried ; 
" * Eurydice ! ' the echoing banks replied 
Along the river's length." Thus Proteus sang; 
Then with a bound into the flood he sprang, 

* See niustrations 119 and 120 on piige 69^ and 121 on page 70. 
t GBagms was the father of Orpheus. 
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And 'neath the eddy wreathe in foam there made 
The stream.* Not so Cyrene : she allay'd 
Per son's deep fear at oiice, by this address : 
**Now mayest thou, my son, of thy distress 
Believe thine anxious mind. The origin 
Of all the plague is this : hence those Nymphs in 
Their groves' far depths, with whom Eurydice 
Offcled the dance, f destroyed so wretchedly 
Thy bees. Do thou in suppliant voice implore 
Their pardon with a gift. Do thou adore 
The gentle Nymphs of dells ; J for surely they 
Will grant thy pray'rs, and all their anger lay 
Aside. But first I will to thee disclose 
This ritual's whole order. Pick from those 
That now on green Lycseus' § summit feed. 
Four bulls of noblest size and purest breed, 

* Abqithent. — ^Proteus ended and left him ; Gyrene remained to 
tell him the cure as well as the cause of the loss. It came, she said, 
from the Nymphs, who were to be ai>peased by the sacrifice of four of 
his best bulls, their bodies being left in the sacred grove. On the 
ninth day he was to go back to the grov0, having first paid funeral 
honours to Orpheus and Eurydice. 

t See Illustration 122 on page 70. 

X Kymphs called NapsesB, from a Greek word signifying "dell." 

§ Lycseus, a mountain in Arcadia, now called " Tetragi," where 
Jupiter and Pan used to be worshipped. 
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And heifers four the yoke that never yet 

Have felt. Then for the sacrifices set 

Four altars by the Nymphs' high shrines, and pour 

Down from their sever'd throats* the sacred gore, 

But let the bodies of the oxen lie 

Within a leafy grove. When in the sky 

The ninth morn rises, offer honey oakef 

With drowsy poppies blended, so to slake 

The rage of Orpheus' shade, a black sheep slay, 

Then to the leafy grove once more away. 

With blood of a slain calf appease the shade 

Of Orpheus' wife." He, as his mother bade. 

So does at once ; without delay repairs 

To the Nymphs' shrines, the altars due prepares. 

Leads forth four buUs of noblest form and size. 

Four heifers that ne'er felt the yoke, and hies 

Back to the grove : then, as the ninth mom's rays 

Had broke, his offering to Orpheus pays. 



* See niustrationB 123 and 124 on page 70. 

t The reference is probably to the Greek honey-oake, which, waa 
placed by the side of the corpse, and intended for Gerbema. Poppy- 
seed was an ingredient. 
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Scarce ended this, when, strange to teU, they 

see, 
Amaz'd a sudden, wondrous, prodigy. 
Through the decajdng vitals of each steer. 
From all its carcase and burst sides appear 
Bees buzzing, now like some vast clouds they 

form, 
Bock to and &o, now on some tree-top swarm ; 
And from its pHant branches hanging aU 
In clusters a long grape-like bunch let fall. 



* These lays I sangf about the care of bees. 

Of fields, of flpcks and herds, of plants and trees. 



^ 



• AaajnuEST (659— 666).— So ends my rural poem, written while 
Oassar is winning glory in the E^t, by me, the poet of the *' Eclogues," 
in my studious retreat at Naples. 

f 569—561. CaTieba/rndfljumfulmmat. The not unoommon use of the 
present in narrative, followed by the perfect in the corresponding 
dause, as Mnmd. Y., 605, 606, is sometimes extended to cases where the 
verb in the leading proposition is in the pluperfect, as in Eclogue YII., 
lines 6 and 7. This combination of dwm with the present and a yerb in 
the imperfect in the leading proposition is a similar instance, and 
implies that the successes of Oeesar were still going on when the 
Ctoorgios were finished, and, in the poet's view, would still be going 
on when they were in the reader's hands. — Con. 
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While by Euphrates' floods great Qeesar hurl'd 
War's* bolts triumphant f — gave laws to the 

world — 
And won his way to heav'n. Parthenope — { 
Town of my love ! — in those days sheltered me. 
Me, Virgil, busied with the works of men 
Who live in peace secluded : me, whose pen 
Wrote gaily of (the shepherds' simple lays : — § 
Me, with youth's fancy-flights who hymn'd the 

praise 
Of Tityrus,|| who on his reed** erst play'd 
Beneath the spreading beech-tree's ample shade. 



* The war is the war with Egypt, just ended : the submiBsicms 
those which OctaTianus afterwards received, Egypt being reduced to 
a province, while the claimants of the Parthian throne sought his 
arbitration, and Herod was confirmed by him in his kingdom. — Con. 

t See lUnstrations 125 — 128 on page 77. 

t Parthenope, the other old name of Naples, was so called from 
the grave of one of the Sirens of that name. 

§ He refers to h^s " Bucolics." 

II Tityms was probably one of the Theooritean shepherds. 

** See Illustrations 129 and 130 on -page 78. 



THE END. 
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(126) TheEmpeurTitnsiiiliiB 

tiiumpliBl Dar» with a win^d 

flgiuB of VictOTT poetJ<iAlly per- 

<12!l) Corona (rvumvlulii, Drown tormiDgtheptrtof thepnbUooffl- 

wora hj t general dnrtug hifl oor (sermiapublicuji), vii.,of hold- 

triumpn, formed, u hem, of n ing e, crowa of gold mode in imi- 




the Cunpus Uartins. A pyro of 

wood vu ooiered with B derlce I12S| The whole] 

FWemblinff a tAbemaole of three ligbtod, and an cogli 



it got hif^her, and supposed to bov thn eoul 

^ted with EtatnBB, heaven, u ahow br the i 



ft ependid imH^ la w»i of the 
deoeHsd wu deposited, uid aur- 
ronnded with womatia harbi. 
For oompletion o! the oeremoDj', 
■ee wewtont Ho 1!8. 





(129) CicuticeUf a |>er. (130) Paadeaa pipe (a- 

former on the Pan-pipe, rumdo) or (avena), made 

which waa made of hem* of seyeral stalks of reed, ' 

lock-staJkB. oane, or wild oat. 
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(131) Casb'a, an encampment or fortified camp. The arrangement « 
of a Roman camp was one of remarkable system and skill. Its general 
form was square, and the entire x)osition was surronnded by a ditch 
(fossa), and an embankment (agger) on the inside of it, the top of 
which was defended by a strong fencing of palisades (vallttm). Each 
of the four sides was famished with a wide gate for ingress and egress : 
the one farthest removed from the enemy's position, ▲, wad styled 
porta decunuma; that immediately in front of it, b, porta prcetoria ; • 
the one on the right hand, c, porta prvncipdlis dextra. The whole of 
the interior Was divided into seven streets or gangways, of which the 
broadest one, running in a direct line between the two side gates, and 
immediately in front of the general's tent (pfoetorium), was 100 feet 
wide, and called Via Principalis, In advance of this, but parallel to 
it, was another street, called Via Quintana, 50 feet wide, which divided 
the whole of the upper part of the camp into two equal divisions ; and 
these were a^ain subdivided by five other streets of the same width, 
intersecting the Via Quintana at right angles. The tents and quarten 
of the troops were then arranged as follows :— 1. The prajtoritim, or 
general's tent. 2. The qucBstoriutn, a space alloted to the qnseator, 
and the commissariat stores under his charge. 3. The forum, a sort 
of market-place. 4, 4. The tents of the select horse and volunteers. 
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5f 5. The tents of the select foot and volunteers. 6, 6. The Equites 
Eztraordvna/rii, or extraordinary cavalry famished by the allies. 7, 7. 
The Pedites Extraordinari% or extraordinary infantry furnished by the 
allies. 8, 8. Places reserved for oocasional auxiliaries. 9, 9. The tents 
of the tribunes, and of the pr(Bfecti aociorwm, or generals who com- 
manded the allies. This completes the upper portion of the camp. 
The centre of the lower portion was allotted to the two Eoman 
legions which constituted a consular army, flanked on each side by 
the right and left wings, composed of allied troops. The name is 
written over the respective position of each. The whole of the interior 
was surrounded by an open space, 200 feet wide, between the agger 
and the tents, which protecited them from fire or missiles, and facili- 
tated the movements of the troops within. The plan is drawn after 
the description of Polybius, when the Roman armies were divided by 
maniples or companies of 120, and sometimes 60 men. 



THE GLADIATOBa OF ANCIENT TIMES. 



BESTIARITJS, ftjpiojiixit- One trnioed and hired to 
fight at the Circenaian gamea 
in the Roman amphitheatre, 
01 upon any particular oc- 
casion vhen BhowB of tMs 
nature were exhibited to 
the people. The BestiariuB 
was thought inferior to and 
distinct from the gladiator. ' 
At Gist, howerer, he wes, 
like the gladiator, fully pro- 
tected with oSeneive and 
defenaite armour : riz., a 

helmet, shield, knife or aword, and defences for the legs, moat 
of which particulars are shown in the illustration. After- 
wards the batiariv be- 
came more distinct in 

mode of fighting hav- 

> beyond bandages for 
s his legs and arms, and, 
1 offensive weapons, 
carrying only a spear or a sword in one hand, and a piece of 
coloured doth, tike the Spanish matador, in the other, as 
shown by the annexed example. 
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BUSTUAKIUS. A gladiator who engaged in mortal com- 
bat lOimd tlia funeral py la at the burning of a body, a cuetom 
which originated in the notion 
that the mania were appeased 
with blood, and the consequent 
practice of Mlling prisouera taten 
in war orer the graves of those 
Blain in battle. The illustratioa 
is taken from an ecgraved gem ; 
and the character of the figure 
ia indicated by the sepulchrsl 
pjiamid in the background. 

CAMP£STKE. A kill fastened round the loins, and 
reaching about two-thirds down the thigh, worn for the 
sake of decency by gladiators and 
soldiers while training, or by per- 
sons taking violent eierciae in public, 
when otherwise divested of clothing : 
BO called because these exercises were 
usually performed in the Campus Mar- 
tins. In very 
hot weather 

instead of a 

tunic under the toga. The illustra- 
tion represents a gladiator with the 

GLADIATORES, non^ixoi, 
Qladiatora. A general name given 
to men who were trained to combat 
with deadly weapons, for the amuse- 
ment of the Boman citizens, at 
~ public funerals, in the circus, and 
more particularly in the amphitheatres. They were selected 



for the most part from captivea taken in war, but were some- 
times Blares, and more rarely freebom oitizens who volunteered 
for tiie occasion. The figure on the preceding page represents 
the portrait of a f&mouB gladiator in the reign of Caracalla. 
It was taken from a sepulchral mouumeDl, and affords an 
excellent idea of the usual 
appearance, arms, and ac- 
coutremeQls of the ordinary 
gladiator wLo waa not en- 
liated in any of the special 

GLADIUS, Jfifos. Like 
our sword, in some respects 
a general term descriptire of a 

certain class of instru- 
^ menta, wMch admit 

of occaeiooal variety 

both in size aud shape, 

but more particularly used to designate the straight, 

two-edged, cutting and thrusting glaives of the Greek 

and Roman soldiery, as disliu- ^ 

guished from the curved and 

fine-pointed swords used by 

foreign nations, or by particular 

classes of their own oountry- 

inen. The Romans used a sword 

of similar character to the Greek 

one until the time of Hanni- 
bal, when they adopted the Spanish 
or Celtiberian blade, which waa atraight- 
edged, longer, and heafler than that of 
ibe Greeks, as shown by the example of 
a Roman gladiwi in its sheath. 

TheGreek£li}>oThadaleaf-shapedb1ade, 
no goard, but a short cross-bar, as in the first example above. 



not roore than twenty inches long, and was suBpended by 
a shoulder-strap {iallnu) a^tdnet the leftside, as ehown by the 
aoneied figure of Agamemnoa leaiiing on a staff ((rtniirTpof) 
with a sword thus sviepended. 

The Boman soldiera wore the gladiia, or Birotd, on the 
right side, as shown by (he left'hand engraTing f 
of an aeciticiui, OT eoldier with his tide-aritis on. • 
and also equipped witi helmet 
and shield. The officers, on 
the contrary, wore tbeir swords 
on the left side, fastened to a 
bel( cincloriutja) round the 
' waist, as shown by the an- 
nexed illuattation of a Koman 
officer, with hia sword attabhed 

tradistingiiished from the bald- ^ 
rick {balteua), which was slung 
over the shoulders. The sworfs of the cavalry were longer 
than the weapons of the infantry. 

MANICA. An atm!el or piece of armour which some of 
the Eoman gladiators wore upon the 
right arm, from the shoulder to the 
wrist, like a sleeve (Juvenal, vi. 256), 
as represented by the annexed figure, 
from a baa-rehef in the street of the 
tombs at Pompeii. The appearance 
indicates that it was either made by a 
bandage {fiscia) or straps of leather, or 
plates of metal, so commonly worn by 
the legionary soldiers on the columns 
and archas. 

MERIDIANI. A class of light-armed gladiators, who 
fought as a sort of interlude at midday, after the t< 
of the combats with wild beasts, which took plac< 



momiiig. The eimple tunicB in nhicli tlie tumeied figures are 
clad, and the abaeoee 
of all body armour, reo- 
dara it eitcemelj jrob- 
able that they afford 
an example of Mebi- 
DiAKi ; the more so ae 
they aie copied from 
a mosaic, which re- 
presents seTCral other 
clasaea of gladiators 
in tbe charatteristio 

suits of anaour belonging U> each class. 
MIEMILLONES. A class of gladiators usually matched 

in combat with the Thracgs of the 

Hetiahii. They wore the Gallic 

helmet, wilb tlie image of a fish for 

the crest, as aihibited by the annexed 

figure. They are believed to hnre 

been originally Gauls, bot the deriva- 

tion as well aa the meaning of the 

name ia Tery doubtful. 

PANCEA.T1UM, ir«T«^nof. An 

athletic contest of Grecian oiigin, 

which flJao becatne popular at Itome 

afterthe time of Caligula. It combined 

both wrestling and hoiing with the naked fists, but not 

with the casiua ; tie combatants being allowed to make use 

of any meana of worsting their opponent, by blows, throwing, 

tripping, or kicking, and to continue the contest on the 

ground even when both had fallen, and until one was killed, 

r acknowledged himaelf ranqniahed. They fought naked, 

fcad their bodiea sprinkled with fine sand {haphe), and their 

I ir drawn up backwards from the roots, and tied in a tuft on 
■■ occiput {cirriit in veriice), to prevent an antagoniet from 
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seizing hold of it. The figures annexed of two Greek p 

cratiaala show moat of these 

parficulars. The one On &o 

left uses his flet aa tt boxer, 

while the one on the right 

trioa to trip hia adverBiry up 

by hooking Tiis leg for ward and 

pushing the body back, aa etiU 

practised by our wreatlera. 

PELTASTA, irfXTOffT*!. 

In a general sense, one who 

wears the light ehield called pelia; but the name was also 

specially given to a particular class of the Greek soldiery 

who were equipped with this defence, composed originally 

of Thracian mereenariea, hut subsequently adopted into the 

regular army by Iphicratts the Athenian. 

In addition to (ha pelta, they carried a 

knife or dirt, but had no body-armour, 

. and thus occupied an intermediate grade 

I between the heavy-armed troops (iirxrroi) 

" and those unprotected by armour (iJ-iXof ) , 

The figure of Priam exhibits an Asiatic 

pellaata, whoae costume corresponds very 

closely with the description ofHerodotus, 

and the woodcut anneied to Cahfestre, 

OQ page 32, represents a gladiator of the 

claas called Thbaces, Thracians, who were equipped in the 

same style as the soldiers of that country. 

EETIARIUS. A Roman gladiator, so named from tbe net 
(^rete) which formed his characteristic implement of attack. 
Beaidea Ihia, he waa equipped with a heavy three-pronged 
fork {fu/tcina, trideiis), hut had no body-armour; and his art. 
conaiated in casting the net over the head of his adversary, 
generally a Seeator, with whom he was matched. If 1 
succeeded in bis throw so aa to hamper his opponent, w) 
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tij '!.o(' ixiih with rlit- 
irldcir, ; ^u til he tVued, 
h'i\'iiiir no clbfeiiyive ar- 
mour, h'o immt^'-li-iiiiiy 
took to flight, ard rn- 
:h=i\'^)uve-i • '■« i^olie-'-it ids 
I'd for it .v.cond cast 
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t«I- u !'>■ hi^ naverscuy, ^vho pur^-uod hha round t^e aieua. 

JiXJi*)]."', /£ !/K//,'^nr. A stick -with a bub -it fhe cud oi- 
bliiiited - t the poiut, **iaploj\'d by gi.idialorrt and soldiers 

while loarning the :'.rt of ittack and 

dofeDcS, orpfactij?iL.g fo] excuise &iid 

a}i'aisf>mfTt> It wa3 usual to pieoc", 

nu hislruiiicii.. oi thit Je<-.ription to 

a glaiHatc'i -.vho had ^ruceivcd bin 

dif?charge. from gei ;ice: >y)iei>ce, the 

exprassio'.- indt. i7(;;-y/>-! mt^ans to he 

lolieved froni duty. Thf> ijlu&tradon 

represents a gladiru-or ^vitii tb.? j '"^-•^ 

iu hi.?i hand. '^ 

SAMNITES. A class of gladiators v>'ho v. .li- t/:e saiti*. 

kind of armour as thv3 tSamuito soldiers^ \ iZ., a clo&o '-.f Imet 

with wings [pinuce) at tiiC =:ides, a shield of the hind ori.!Ud 

{acutv.n)^ a grcavo {ocrea) ou the left leg, and a piece of arm )ur 

01 amilet {iiasi^fii) on the right ai-m, whioh was not protecud 

by the y:;icid. It -A-ill be observed that botb leg-, are fui-nii^heii 

with gn-avea, Y/h^'ch is uuv motit liliely to U.-: artist's if;noraLue 

of the real f;?ct, hi^lvioing him to suppl\ oi.o to the hi!,-ht leg 

to make buti> niatfli. See iilnstrution to iMAyi, a, '^p ,^i.'i;;c^ S>. 

SEOCTORjVS. I'ntcuors. The i^ame of a class of oia.llatt^rs 

iraiped to CT'nbat with ihd' llHiani (Juv. viii. 210;. Tbey 

^ecei^ ud 0: . *v na'ue Jrom the manner in which ttiey pursued an 
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adTersary round the a 



; wifli hia 
net.and who, !□ conse- 
quence of being unpro- 
tected with defensive 
armour, was compelled 
W immediate flightu^ 
til he CO11I4' "J^ticeed in 
gatherin , \jf his net 
forano' t xtf W. The 



■ -were a sword and a ehield. The retiarius is 
a simple timic, aa described bj' Sue- 
tonius, has thrown bis net over the 
aeeutoi; but without eotaogling Mm 
euffideotly to hamper the pursuit, 
or pjevent himself ilDm leing over- 

THRAX, THE^^, or THREX. 

A Thracian gladiator; so termed 

becouae he employed the same arms 

ami "PCoutrementa as the natives of 

Tiirace : viz., a knife with a curved 

blade and sharp point (sieo), hence 

called sometimes licariia, and the 

small Thracian shield {parma Thred- 
diea), which was square in outline, but 
convex in surface. When fighting, be 
often received Ma opponent in a crouch- 
ing or kneeling posture, as here shown, 
which aptly illuatrates and eiphdns the 
allusion of Seneca, who deaignatea a 
person of lowly statute by assimilating 
him to the figure of a Thracian gladiator 
awaiting the attack. 




